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NARRATIVE. 








From the London Youth’s Guardian. 
THE BROWN STUDY. 

“‘ How now, Charles? What is the matter with 
you, to-day i said Mr. Barton, one morning, to his 
partner, Mr. Ellis. “* Why, man, you seem to be 

ite in a brown study !” 
~ These gentlemen had been at school together at 
Harrow, and had there contracted one of those 
early friendships which, though usually slight and 
evanescent in their nature, have, on some occasions, 
been known to continue during life. Having*been 
intended by their parents for a mercantile line of 
business, they were, at their earnest request, ap- 
prenticed in the same counting-house in London ; 
and having spent five years there, they were after- 
wards sent together to Lisbon, that they might be- 
come practically acquainted with the details of the 
wine-trade. During their residence in Portugal, 
they had the misfortune to lose their parents ; but 
being left in possession of considerable sums of 
money, they were enabled on their return to England 
to enter into business: and such was their diligence 
in trade, and fidelity in meeting their engagements, 
that in a very few years the bills of Ellis and Bar- 
ton were as current upon ’Change as those of the 
oldest houses in the city. 

Abont two years after they had entered into busi- 
ness, Mr. Ellis married the sister of his friend—a 
young lady of a sweet and amiable disposition ; who, 
at the period when they are introduced to the no- 
tice of our readers, had already made him the father 
of three children. 

So far all was well. Truth, however, now re- 
quires me to add that although Mr. and Mrs. Ellis, 
and their brother, Mr. Barton, shewed a certain de- 
gree of respect for the public ordinances of religion, 
seldom visited or entertained company on the Sab- 
bath, & usually went once, at least to church, on that 
holy day; yet they were altogether unacquainted with 
the spiritual service which God requires of his crea- 
tures ; they knew not their own lost state by nature 
and practice; they felt not, therefore, their need of 
a Saviour, or of the transforming influences of the 
Holy Spirit. Their attention was at length drawn 
to these important considerations, and that in a most 
extraordinary way. 

Mr. Ellis’ eldest child was a girl, and was of a 
mild and docile disposition, and had a turn for deep 
thinking very unusual at her years. She was much 
beloved by her parents, who bestowed great pains 
on her education, and directed her attention to eve- 
ty branch of knowledge which she was as yet ca- 
pable of receiving. One point only was neglected; 
that which related to the concerns of her soul. 

It was so ordered, however, by the kind provid- 
ence of God, that Mrs. Ellis, either from an unde- 
fined feeling that the thing was right in itself, or 
from having herself been accustomed, in her child- 
hood, to a similar exercise, was.in the habit of mak- 
ing her daughter read daily to her one chapter of 
Scripture. This was an exercise for which Caro- 
line early shewed a great predilection ; and it was 
800n apparent, from the questions which she pro- 
posed to her mother and the artless comments 
which she herself made on the passages which she 
read, that amidst all the disadvantages of her situ- 
ation, a ray of divine light had penetrated to her 
soul. Tothe inquiries of her daughter, Mrs. Ellis 
replied as well as she could; but though Caroline 
hever ventured to express a different opinion, it was 
evident that the answers which she received did 
Not always satisfy her mind, for she oftem repeated 
the same questions to her father ; who, stroking her 





head, would tell her that she was too young to think 
about these things, and that he would explain them 
to her when she got a little older. 

One morning, Caroline had been reading to her 
mother, the tenth chapter of the Gospel according 
to St. Luke. She was much interested in the par- 
able of the Good Samaritan; but was still more 
struck by the contrast exhibited in the conduct of 
the two sisters of Lazarus. )vc..«!.cy had the honor 
of receiving the Saviour into their house. ‘ Mar- 
tha,” she read, ‘‘ was encumbered about much serv- 
ing,” while ‘ Mary sat at Jesus’ feet and heard his 
word.” After she had finished the chapter, Caro- 
line sat silent for some minutes, with her eye fixed 
upon the ground. She then said, “‘ Well now, 
mamma, I think, if I had been there, I should have 
sat beside Mary, and listened too.” 

** Why do you think so, my dear?” said her mo- 
ther. ‘‘ Because,” replied Caroline, ‘‘ when I am 
reading the Bible, I seem to forget every thing but 
what I am reading about. I sometimes even forget 
taat I am hungry, as I suppose Mary did, and can- 
not help feeling sorry when the bell rings for din- 
ner.” 

‘* But you know,” said Mrs. Ellis, “that it was 
quite right in Martha to provide some refreshment 
for Jesus on his journey ; and that we must not al- 
low our religious feelings to unfit us for the common 
business of life.” 

‘Certainly not,”’ answered Caroline, ‘‘ and Mar- 
tha was right in doing what she did; only she should 
not have been cumbered about it. And it was be- 
cause she was too much taken up about the dinner 
to attend to what he was saying, that our Lord re- 
proved her. Do you not think it was?” 

Mrs. Ellis replied in the affirmative, and another 
short pause ensued, Caroline again read the pas- 
sage attentively, and then anxiously inquired,— 
** But pray, mamma, what is the one thing needful ?” 

*‘ T suppose, my dear, that it means religion.” 

*“* But why does Jesus call religion the one thing 
needful?” 

Mrs, Ellis was at a loss how to answer this ques- 
tion. Her own ideas on the subject were vague 
and undefined. This, however, she did not wish to 
acknowledge to her child, and therefore she simply 
remarked that she presumed it was ‘‘ because he 
considered it more important than any thing else.” 

** Do all people think so, mamma?” 

“‘T am afraid, not all, Caroline. Many penple, 
indeed, never think of it at all.” 

* But surely, mamma, that must be wrong, very 
wrong. Jesus was the Son of God. What he says 
must be true. And if religion be the one thing 
needful, it must be very wicked and very fuolish to 
neglect it.” 

‘* Certainly, my dear, it must.” 

Mrs. Ellis felt her conscience smite her, as she 
made this acknowledgment. She was sensible 
that she had never herself regarded her eternal sal- 
vation as her first and deepest concern; nor in- 
structed her daughter so to consider it. She was 
painfully sensible at the same time that now, when 
her child’s thoughts were turned towards Heaven 
and the things of Heaven, she would naturally look 
to her for assistance and advice. Theentrance ofa 
visiter, however, for the present relieved her from 
her embarrassment. 

Caroline retired to her chamber with her Bible 
in her hand. She sat down at the window, which 
looked into the garden, where her little brother and 
sister were amusing themselves. They did not im- 
mediately observe her; and tenderly as she loved 
them, slie never felt less inclination to join in their 
sports. She again opened the sacred volume, and 
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chapter of Matthew,—* But seek ye first the king- 
dom of God, and his righteousness; and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” She read no fur- 
ther. |The train of thought, which had been 
interrupted, was thus renewed. It was evident, 
even to her young mind, that religion was a much 
more important matter than most people, nay than 
even her parents, considered it; else why should 
they never address her on the subject, or why elude 
her inquiries whember ihodghts turecd thet way ? 
She knew the Bible to be the word of God, yet she 
was never taught to read it but as a task. She 
knew the church to be the house of God, yet her 
parents never took her thither. All this was strange; 
she could not account for it. One thing, however, 
was certain, either her dear parents or herself mis- 
understood the Scriptures. At this moment the 
children observed her at the window, and “Caroline, 
come down to us, pray do,” at once burst from the 
lips of both. She could not resist their importuni- 
ty ; but as she passed her little bed, she knelt for 
one minute at its side, and prayed that if religion 
was indeed the one thing needful, her heavenly Fa- 
ther would, for Christ’s sake, make her a religious 
child. 

Mr. Ellis dined at home that day, as was his usu- 
al custom: and after dinner the children were ad- 
mitted into the drawing-100m. Caroline was silent 
and thoughtful. This was not at first remarked by 
the father, as the younger children had climbed to 
their usual place upon his knees, and occupied him 
with their artless prattle. After some time, how- 
ever, he put them down, and calle:! Caroline to him. 
** What idea fis that little head of yours to-night,” 
said he, ‘‘ that you have neither one smile nor one 
word for papa?” 

“*O papa,” said Caroline, ‘‘ I have many things 
to ask you; but I fear the answer will be, that you 
will tell me when I am older.” 

“What! Caroline, wishing again to put papa to 
his catechism, I suppose,” said Mr. Ellis, gaily. — 
“Well, let it be one question only, and I shall 
promise to answer it for once.” 

Caroline, thus encouraged, put her little arms 
round his neck, and then said, with much serious- 
ness and tears in her eyes, ‘ Papa, why is it that 
you never talk to me about my soul, when the Bi- 
ble tells us that religion is the one thing needful ?” 

Mr. Ellis was much moved by the question itself, 
and still more so by the manner in which it was put. 
Pressing Caroline to his bosom, he replied in a gen- 
tle tone, ‘‘ because I think you too young, my dear, 
to attend to such things.” 

“But I am not too young to die, you know, 
papa. Emily Stapleton was six months younger 
than [.” 

“She was, my dear. But who has put these sad 
thoughts into your mind ?” 

“‘Oh! no one, papa, I assure you. But J have 
often thought of death since Emily died ; and won- 
dered what would become of my soul!” 

** Your soul would goto Heaven, my love. Why 
should you doubt it? All good children go to Heav- 
en when they die.” 

** But I am not a good child, papa.” 

** Are you not? Caroline. Who has told you so?” 

‘* My own heart tells me so, papa. I am often 
very vain and foolish ; and there is nothing in Hea- 
ven but what is pure and holy.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Ellis looked at each other in mute 
astonishment. The former, however, immediately 
resumed: ‘‘ But you will grow better and wiser as 
you grow older, Caroline. And then, you know; 
ycu will.goto Heayen.’’ pales . 


. With thjs, answer ‘Caroline ‘was fay from being 


her eyes fell upon the thirty-third verse of the sixth ‘ satisfied ; but she knew not how to express her feel- 
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ings: and seeing that her father wished to change 
the subject of conversation, she had only courage 
enough to add, “‘ Do, dear papa, promise to speak 
sometimes about religion. Jesus, you know, calls 
it the one thing needful.” 

Mr. Ellis kissed her, and promised that he would 
do so. He then sent her and the other children 
away ; but instead of sitting*down as usual and con- 
versing with his wife, he walked across the room 
several timesin silence. Mrs. Ellis saw that he was 
agitated, and forbore to intrude upon his thoughts. 
At length sitting down beside her, and gently tak- 
ing her hand, ‘ Eleanor,” said he, “if it be true, 
as some divines inform us, that the Holy Ghost oc- 
casionally condescends to instruct the children of 
humanity, such a work is commenced in the heart 
of that child. I now feel, as it were for the first 
time, the responsibility of a parent. I now see that 
I ought to care for the souls as well as the bodies of 
my children. May God enable me to begin by 
caring for my own !”’ 

He wiped a tear from his eye. Mrs. Ellis was 
weeping profusely. The conversation of the morn- 
ing recurred to her remembrance, and she now re- 
peated it to her husband. He made no reply ; but 
requesting her to do as he did, they knelt down to- 
gether, and prayed for the first time that their own 
understandings being enlightened in the truths of 
the gospel, they might be enabled to impart religi- 
ous instruction to their offspring. H. E. 

[To be continued. | 
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WHEN DO WE SIN? 

We do not recollect ever to have seen, except in the Bible, the 
requirements of God’s law, so clearly and fully exhibited as in 
the following extracts from the Sermons of the late Dr. Payson. 

‘‘Every moment of our waking existence, in 
which we do not love God with all our hearts, we 
sin; for this constant and perfect love to God, his 
law requires. Every moment, in which we do not 
love our neighbor as ourselves, we sin ; for this al- 
so we are commanded to do. Every moment, in 
which we do not exercise repentance, we sin; for 
repentance is one of the first duties required of us. 

Every moment, in which we do not exercise faith in 

Christ, we sin; for the constant exercise of faith 

the gospel every where requires. When we do 

not set our affections on things above, we sin; for 
on these we are required to place them. When we 
are not constantly influenced by the fear of God, 
we sin; for we are commanded to be in the fear of 
the Lord all the day long. When we do not re- 
joice in God, we sin; for the precept is, Rejoice in 
the Lord always. When we are not properly af- 
fected by the contents of God’s word, we sin; for 
this want of feeling indicates hardness of heart, one 
of the worst of sins. When we do not forgive and 
love our enemies, we sin; for this Christ requires 
ofus. Ina word, whenever our hearts are not 
in a perfectly holy frame, we are sinning ; for God’s 
language is, Be ye holy, for I am holy ; be perfect, 
as your Father in heaven is perfect. And if we 
thus sin, when we do not exercise right feelings, 


ment. 


numberless ?” 


When we love the world, we sin; for if 
any man love the world, the love of the Father is 
not in him.—But I forbear to enlarge; for who, 
that knows any thing of himself, will deny, that the 
wickedness of his heart is great, and its iniquities 


ters. The latter went.as was afterward discovered 
merely from curiosity; but not so with Mrs, B 
The Spirit had shown her her heart in its true light; 
she trembled for the consequences, lamented with 
many tears her past life, resolved with apparent 
sincerity to give herselfup to Christ. At length 
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she told her pastor that she had new feelings, and 
hoped her heart was changed. Friends were en. 








For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE RUINED MOTHER. 


little paper. 


tation. 
appointed and miserable. 
the names only are fictitious. 


early in life. 
calls good. 


the necessities and comforts of life. 
rently at pleasure and wealth. 
der why this pair were not happy. 
no love for Jesus. 


influence. 


and admonition of the Lord.” 


room afforded. 
forever. 


from “the kingdom.” 


to overthrow. 
you say at once, ‘‘it is Intemperence.” 
farewell even to earthly happiness. 





much more do we sin, when we exercise those that 
are wrong. When we are dissatisficd with any 
part of God’s word, or with any part of his provi- 
dential dispensations: when we feel a disposition 
to murmur at our situation, at our disappointments 
and afflictions, at the weather, or the seasons, we 
sin; for these are the heart-risings of rebellion 
against God, and they render it impossible for us 
to say sincerely, Thy will be done. When we hate 
any one, we sin; for he, that hateth his brother is 
a murderer. When we feel a revengeful, or unfor- 
giving temper, we sin; for if we forgive not our en- 
emies, God will not forgive us. When we secretly 
rejoice in the calamities of others, we sin; for he, 
that is glad at calamities, shall not go unpunished ; 
and God is said to be ditplcased with those, who re- 
joice when their enemy fa'is. When weenvy such 
as are above us, we sin. far envyings are mention- 
ed among the sinful works of the flesh. When we 
covet any thing tha: is o sexyghbor’s, we sin ;* far 


gion. 
ed prey for the “‘ king of terrors.” 
it was only the remorse of a moment. 


out restraint, her darling sin. 


longed, was visited by the Holy Spirit. 





this is expressly forbidden 5; "he tenth comm gnd; 





they 


Messrs Epirors,—Perhaps the following mourn- 
ful story may be beneficial, to some reader of your 
The author was intimately acquaint- 
ed with some of the members of the within named 
family. The narrative shows the incapacity of the 
heart, unaided by a “‘ higher power,” to resist temp- 
It also gives an additional proof that “ un- 
alloyed pleasure ” is sot an inhabitant of earth; and 
if expected here, “will surely leave the pursuer dis- 


The following, little readers, is a true statement, 
Mrs. B. was married 
Her prospects were what the world 
Her disposition was affectionate, her 
judgment and understanding clear; her husband, 
‘tho’ not affluent, possessed a competency, to secure 
Mr. B. wasa 
merchant of reputable character, fair and honora- 
ble in business, attached to his family, aiming appa- 
Now you will won- 
But perhaps 
you anticipate my words, when I tell you they had 
True, they outwardly worship- 
ped God, by going to meeting on the Sabbath, but 
they were strangers to those holy affections, which 
religion sheds over the hearts which are under its 
You will not be surprised that with 
hearts wholly bound up in the world, they should 
forget to ‘‘ train up their children in the nurture 
But in childhood’s 
days, when their minds should have been expanded 
and disciplined, and taught their obligations to their 
Creator, they were introduced into a round of ju- 
venile dissipation, making present pleasure all their 
aim. As they grew and strengthened, more en- 
chanting seemed their favorite amusements, and 
they wished for no higher happiness than the ball 
But these dreams could not last 
Mrs. B.’s character as a mother, wife, 
and friend, had stood firm, as it respected the com- 
mission of any gross sins, altho’ her heart was far 
But now it was cautiously 
whispered that she sometimes committed that sin, 
of which Noah was guilty ; and for the exposure 
of which, God pronounced a curse upon his son 
Ham ; this sin which the whole Christian world, 
by a combination of effort and prayer, are striving 
I need hardly tell you, for I fancy 

And now 
Domestic 
peace was intruded upon by a ruffian and unpol- 
ished visitor; refinement fled, and religion stood 
aloof, as if resolved to quit forever the roof, where 
sin dwelt in so undisguised a garb. The disease 
was infectious; the husband tasted, and felt its conta- 
By degrees his health became impaired, his 
mind enervated ; and soon we see him prostrated 
by sickness, and shortly an unwilling and unprepar- 


The death of the husband affected Mrs. B. and 
it was hoped the affliction would be salutary. For 
a while the sinful practice was relinquished ; but 


Better re- 
solves were broken, and again she indulged, with- 


About this time the parish to which Mrs. B. be- 
Long had 
the prayers of the church been ascending for the 
blessing ,& the answer met their highest expectations. 
The lofty and the lowly alike felt that they were 
sinners, against a God justly incensed ; alike they 
applied to Jesus, to wash away their stains in his 
own blood ; and alike they expressed the hope that 
had obtained the ‘pearl of great price.” 
!-Among the inquirers were Mrs. B, and two daugh- 


couraged to hope that a work of grace was wrought 
in her heart, and that henceforth a change would 
be manifest. But alas! her appetite could not re. 
sist, and again she fell into the very snare that sa- 
tan had laid to insure her ruin. She moved with 
accelerated rapidity, on the ‘down hill” course, 
although retarded by the death of her second 
daughter, aged 19. Her disease was a lingering 
consumption, the effect of a severe cold, taken at 4 
ball in the depth of winter. This young lady's 
situation seemed to arouse for a time those feelings 
of gentleness and affection that had long lain dor. 
mant in the breast of the mother. But no concern 
was visible for the soul of Alice—she sunk in bean. 
tiful decay, indifferent about an hereafter, and 
without leaving the least evidence, that she had 
entered upon a happy immortality. 

This call was unheeded by Mrs. B. and she seem- 
ed like one given over to a reprobate and harden- 
ed conscience. Her constitution, which was nat- 
urally firm, fell a sacrifice to her habits, and she was 
soon to follow those who had gone into the “ world 
of spirits.” During this season, her pastor often 
visited her. ‘‘ Had I,” said she, “ continued at- 
tentive to the gospel, I had now been happy; but 
hope is not for me.” She refused to receive the 
promises as addressed to her. Sometimes she 
would repeat these words of Watts, but only to in- 
crease her anguish : 

*¢ And while the lamp holds out to burn 

The vilest sinner may return.” 

And thus, little friends, she expired, with these 
words, ‘‘I have no hope—I have no hope.” —Say, 
was the life and death of this world’s votary envia- 


ble? A. L. H. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
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*¢ Out of the mouths of Babes and Sucklings, thou hast perfected 


praise.”” 
NARRATIVE OF HANNAH ELIZABETH TAYLOR, 
Who died February 16, 1830, aged four years and eleven 
days. She was the daughter of. Levy and Elizabeth Tay- 
lor, of Brooklyn, Long-Island, both of whom recently 
joined the Methodist Society there. - 

This interesting child has been hid in the pri- 
vate and modest retirement of humble life, but 
though blooming like a sweet flower unseen, has 
been transplanted to the paradise of God. She ap- 
pears to have been sanctified to God from the womb. 
She early displayed a singularly docile and affec- 
tionate disposition, and in all her growth wasa very 
dutiful child, and very careful to avoid offending 
her parents. If on any occasion they thought it 
necessary to chide her, she never rested until she 
had the assurance of reconciliation with them; 
and to have the witness of this would affectionately 
embrace and kiss them. It was alwaysa sufficient 
motive with her to do or not to do any particular 
thing, to be told that it was pleasing or displeasing 
to God. On a particular occasion she said, ‘“‘ Mo- 
ther, am Ia good child?” ‘‘ Yes, my dear. But 
do you think yourself a good child?” ‘* Yes, mo- 
ther.”—‘‘ But why do you think so, my dear?” 
** Because I love God and try to please him—God 
loves me.” And this disposition appeared in all 
her actions. Nor didshe much like the usual play 
of her brother and sisters, and other children ; and 
when they were sporting about, she would separate 
herself, and sit down and ask her mother, ‘ Shall 
I sing a pretty hymn to you?’ Of this she was 
very fond, and much engaged init. At other times 
she would retire to a part of the room where she 
seemed to avoid observation, and play “ Sunday 
School.” Onone of these occasions, she was talk- 
ing to her little imaginary class: ‘* You know, chil- 
dren, you must be good—you know the teachers 
must pray for the children.” And after attempting 
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to teach and exhort them, she would pray, “ O God | “‘ he preached about the Bible.” 
forgive you—O God forgive my father and moth-, 
Sometimes she would play “‘ going to| 


” &c. 
thurch,” and imitate the exercises with much de- 
light. Indeed all her enjoyment seemed to be in 
things connected with her schools, church, and good 
things. When she said her prayers, it was with 
much seriousness and understanding, never hurry- 
ing as children usually do; and she paid great at- 
tention to the prayers of others. 

Her parents sent her to the Brooklyn Sabbath 
Union School, as soon as she was able to walk 
there, and she has been an attentive and diligent 
scholar, at all possible seasons. She frequently 
brought home accounts of what she saw and learned 
there, and her heart was always engaged in it. 
She also was sent to the infant school, held under 
the Presbyterian church, where the lessons she 
jearned were deeply impressed on her heart. She 
oftea spoke of what she learned about Christ there, 
and the pictures used, and referred her mother to 
the chapters which she was told would explain 
them, and wished to hear them. She was always 
happy to hear and learn about Jesus, and to talk 
of him. One day she came home from school and 
told her mother, “A little girl at school said she 
should be afraid to die and go to heaven; but 1 
should not, mother, I want to gothere, I shall bea 
little angel.” 

During several months before her death, she 

vould occasionally tell her mother that ‘she 
thould be sick and die and go to the good place.” 
‘lhis made her mother uneasy, but she persuaded 
heself that it might be only a thought learned 
at school; but like Mary, she pondered these 
thiigs in her heart, and it appeared in her after 
exprience, that she had more than a natural im- 
presson. 
’ Ofthe little store of hymns she had learned, 
two appeared as favorites: one was Dr. Watt’s, 
“Whe’er I take my walks abroad.” And she 
would rmark upon it, ‘‘God gives me every thing, 
he givesme clothes, he gives me dinner and sup- 
per, andevery thing, and I will love him, and be 
good andplease him.’’ And the other she would 
often sing, ‘Come, ye sinners poor and needy,” 
with much feeling. , 

She paid great attention to reading, and would 
ask many questions about what she heard, and of- 
ten wanted to have chapters read from St. John. 
She spoke frequently ‘of wicked children going to 
hell fire,’ and remarked, ‘Oh mother, I will nev- 
er go there.” The impression that she would die 
soon “and go to the happy place,” continued on 
her mind, and became remarkably strong on the 
last day of her life. Her death was very sudden, 
but probably hastened by the effects of a violent 
blow on the head by a stone flung at her about a 
year ago, by a mischievous half-witted boy. She 
often complained of pain in her head, and the doc- 
tor thought she had sustained a dangerous accident. 
In addition to this, she had a bad fall on her head 
several days preceding her death, which for the 
present stunned her, and made a large lump; but 
she did not complain or seem ill until the morning 
she was seized for death. Two Sabbaths prece- 
ding this, she went with the Sunday school chil- 
dren, as usual, to the Methodist church: that after- 
hoon it was the appointment of Rev. N. Levings to 
Preach. He took for the subject, “ The great 
commandment,” ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart.” The power of the Holy 
Ghost seemed to attend the word ; the people were 
awed into holy contemplation and devotion ; it was 
aday of days to many. This dear little child sat 
with attention, listening to the word. On return- 
ing home she said, “ Mother, I have been hearing 
lr. Levings, and he preached so good.” ‘ How 
do you know that it was Mr. Levings?”’ “Oh I 

now him, he preached so good, he made me cry 
all the time; but J shall not hear him any more.” 
Her mother not understanding her, nor willing to 
think it referred to her departure, asked her several 
questions, and she concluded by answering, “ It 
hurt my feelings so, he preached so good.”: On be- 
ug questioned about what he said, she replied, 








It may be presu- 
med she meant that she felt so much enjoyment of 
the subject, and that it would be the last time—and 
so it proved, for she heard him no more; and two 
weeks after, he buried her. 
The evening before her illness and death, as she 
was going to bed, she said, ‘‘ Mother, what would 
you think if you was to wake in the morning, and I 
was dead?” It gave her a pang, and she avoided 
a reply as well as shecould. In the morning little 
Elizabeth awoke earlier than usual, and before her 
parents were up sung a hymn she learned at the in- 
fant school, with much delight: ‘God made the 
sky that looks so blue,” &c. While she was dres- 
sing she said, ‘‘ Mother, I shall be sick to-day, and 
die, and go to the good place.” —Several times she 
used such remarks. Quite early in the day she 
complained of the head ache, desired to have her 





“head tied round with a handkerchief,” which 
was done. She grew worse—her mother put her 
in the cradle, and she grew so sick as to vomit. A 
doctor was called, but could afford no relief. She 
still grew worse rapidly through the day. She suf- 
fered much pain, and the heat of her head caused a 
strong steam to rise, and the dew drops stood upon 
her forehead and rolled down her cheek ; but she 
was all the while remarkably patient, and when 
wanting help would say, ‘‘ Please papa, do so for 
me.” Two of her kind teachers from the Sunday 
School, watched over her in her last moments, and 
witnessed the trying scene. She had fits in the af- 
ter part of the day, and would sometimes fix her 
eyes earnestly on her father, but seemed unable to 
speak, although quite sensible. Through the day 
she continued to say, ‘‘ she should die and go to the 
good place,” and several times ejaculated, ‘‘ O my 
grace.” In the afternoon she told -her mother that 
‘she should die before the morning, and go to the 
happy place and be an angel,’—and about mid- 
night she assumed a most placid smile, put her 
hands together as in supplication, lifted up her 
eyes and said, ‘“‘O my grace—my grace—my 
grace,” which were her last words, and took her 
flight with the blessed convoy that awaited her 
for the_regions of bliss. Her weeping and aston- 
ished friends thought her remains full of sweet- 
ness and joyful expression. 

In the above plain narrative, I have given her 
own words, which will be duly considered as the 


simple language of a little child. C. Sripss. 
Brooklyn, March 10, 1830. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
TEACHING DEFINITIONS. 

[Let the mother or elder brother or sister read the following to 

the young children, leaving them to answer the questions. ] 

Do children always do what God commands them 
todo? 

Do they always sincerely thank him in the morn- 
ing for keeping them through the night? 

I think they do not, and this is sometimes said to 





be ungrateful. Lam afraid you do not understand 
exactly what ungrateful means. I am going to ex- 
plain it to you. 

Once a man saw a little child lying in the street. 
She had fallen down there and burt her so that she 
could not get up. A great stage was coming furi- 
ously down the hill, and was going to run over her, 
because the driver did not see her. The man ran 
and caught up the little girl, and carried her to the 
side of the road. The stage drove by in a moment, 
and the heavy wheels went over the exact place 
where the little girl had been lying. Sothe man 
saved the little girl’s life. Do you understand this 
story thus far? Do you wish to ask any questions 
about it? 

Well the next day the same man was riding along 
in a chaise, and he met this same little girl. Just 
then his whip dropped out of the chaise. He asked 
the little girl if she would be so good as to pick it 
up. Should you think she would? Why? 

But the little girl would not. She said he must 





pick it up himself. This was ungrateful, for this 
good man had been very kind to her the day before. 


Suppose this little girl had run gladly to pici 
the whip, and when she reached it up to the mau 
had said, “I thank you very much for saving me 
from being run over yesterday ;’’ would she have 
been ungrateful? 

If she had done so, would she have been called 
grateful ? 

Is it right or wrong to be ungrateful? 

Is it right or wrong to be grateful? 

Do parents ever do good to their children? 
What good? 

If children, then, ‘displease and disobey their pa- 
rents, are they grateful or ungrateful ? 

Does God ever do good to children? 

What good ? 

Suppose then children neglect and disobey God, 
are they grateful or ungrateful ? SRODORE. 
ER a ED 








THE NURSERY. 








From the Sabbath School Treasury. 
A- TRUE STORY OF LITTLE SARAH. 

Sarah is a fine, active, little girl, about five years 
old; and she has a pretty little sister, who has just 
begun to run about the house, and engage in the 
sports of the children. 

One afternoon, Sarah, having obtained the con- 
sent of her mother, took little Mary by the hand, 
and went out of the keeping-room to play. They 
skipped about, from entry to entry, and from room 
to room, as gaily as summer butterflies. Atlength 
they came to their father’s study, and finding no one 
there, Sarah led in her little sister, and amused 
herself for a long time, in drawing curious pictures 
on clean white paper, with the pens and ink which 
her father had left upon the table. Although there 
were a great many books on the table, and on the 
shelves all round the room; and although Sarah 
could read very prettily, especially inher Bible, 
and loved to read too, she did not think of reading 
now. 

After a while, by accident, probably, the ink bot- 
tle was upset, and a great quantity of ink spilt upon 
the floor. 

Sarah.immediately left little Mary, and, with a 
very sorrowful countenance, went down to her mo- 
ther, and said, ‘Ma, Mary has spilt over the ink 
on pa’s study floor.’ As Mary was too young to 
talk, it would have been impossible to have learn- 
ed from her which had done the mischief, if the 
the mother had tried. What she did about it I don’t 
know. 

Atnight, however, Sarah came to her mother to 
say her prayers, before going to bed; for she al- 
ways says her prayers every night and morning. As 
she knelt down before her mother she hesitated for 
& moment, and then looking up to her, with great 
sorrow in her countenance, and with a very solemn 
tone, said, ‘ Mother, I must confess one thing to you 
before I say my prayers.’ The affectionate mother, 
greatly surprised at the conduct of her sorrowful 
little child, kindly replied, ‘Why, what, my dear, 
do you wish toconfess? Sarah, still looking very 
sad, answered, ‘ It was not Mary, but I, that spilt 
the ink this afternoon, and I did’nt dare to say my 
prayers, till 1 had confessed to yeu that I had told a 
lie.’ 

Her mother, seeing that Sarah appeared very 
much grieved that she had done so wickedly, cheer- 
fully forgave her; ‘ but,’ said she, ‘ there is another, 
my child, of whom you must ask forgiveness. You 
have sinned most against God; and you must ask 
his forgiveness.’ So little Sarah said her prayers; 
and asked that great God, who is ‘angry with the 
wicked every day,’ to forgive the sins she had that 
day committed against him. She then arose from 
her knees, and affectionately kissed her dear moth- 
er, bid her good night, and went tobed. And O, 
how much better she felt, than she would have done, 
if she had lain down to sleep without confessing 
her sins to her mother and to her God ! 

The next morning little Sarah rose early, and 
met her mother with a ceguntenance bright and 
smiling. By her cheerfulness she seemed to say, 
‘Mother, I am glad I did not say my prayers and 





go to bed last night, without confessing _ 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








to you and to God; I feel so much more happy.’ , watches at night with a faithfulness that nothing can 
Through the whole day she manifested the same | tempt, and with a vigilance not to be lulled. 
When her mother said, ‘ Come, Sa-| 


cheerfulness. 
rah, my dear, it is now time for you to take your 
sewing a little while,’ she immediately seated her- 
self beside her mother, with her patchwork, on 
which she used to sew every day, and worked fora 
long time like a little woman. 

Now if Sarah had seen her mother in the study, 
looking directly at her, when she upset the ink bot- 
tle, she would not have dared to say so wicked- 
ly,—‘* Mary did it.” So if she had only remem- 
bered what she already knew, that the great God, 
who is everywhere, was in the study, and that his 
awful eye was looking upon her, she would not have 
said it for her life. 

O, that every child who reads this story of little 
Sarah, would always remember, that God seesthem 
every moment, and is angry with the wicked every 
day : then they would be afraid to sin. A. B 
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FEROCITY OF WOLVES. 

In Russia, some years ago, a woman, accompa- 
nied by three of her children, were one day in a 
sledge, when they were pursued by a number of 
wolves. On this she put the horse into a gallop, 
and drove towards her home with all possible speed. 
All, however, would not avail, for the ferocious ani- 
mals gained upon her, and, at last, wereon the point 
of rushing on the sledge.—For the preservation of 
her own life and that of the remaining children,the 
poor frantic creature now took one of her babes, 
and cast it a prey to her blood-thirty pursuers. This 
stopped their career for a moment, but after devour- 
ing the little innocent, they renewed they pursuit, 
andasecond time came up with the vehicle. The 
mother, driven to desperation, resorted to the same 
horrible expedient, and threw her ferocious assail- 
ants another of her offspring. ‘To cut short this 
melancholy story, her third child was sacrificed in 
a similar manner. Soon after this, the wretched 
being, whose feelings more easily may be conceived 
than described, reached her home in safety. Here 
she related what had happened, and endeavored to 
palliate her own conduct, by describing the dread- 
ful alternative to which she had been reduced. A 
peasant, however, who was among the by-standers, 
and heard the recital, took up an axe, and with one 
blow cleft her skull in two, saying, at the same time, 
that a mother who could thus sacrifice her children 
for the preservation of her own life, was no longer 
fit to live. The man was committed to prison, but the 
Emperor subsequently gave him a pardon.—The 
same gentleman from whom I received the preced- 
ing, related to me another curious circumstance 
regarding wolves ; it happened at no great distance 
from St. Petersburgh, only two years previously.— 
A peasant, when one day in his sledge, was pursu- 
ed by eleven of those ferocious animals ; at this time, 
he was only about two miles from home, towards 
which he urged his horse at the very top of his 
speed. At the entrance to his residence was a gate, 
which happened to be closed at the time; but the 
horse dashed this open, and thus himself and his 
master found refuge within the court-yard. ‘They 
were followed, however, by nine out of the eleven 
wolves; but, very fortunately, at the instant these 
had entered the enclosure, the gate swung back on 
its hinges, and thas they were caught as in a trap. 
From being the most voracious of animals, the na- 
ture of these beasts, now that they found escape im- 
possible, became completely changed: so far, in- 
deed, from offering molestation to any one, they 
slunk into holes and corners, and allowed them- 
selves to be slaughtered without making any resist- 
ance. [Lloyd's Northern Field Sports. 


ae 
DOGS. 

There is no fidelity in man, comparable to that in 
dogs,and the dog is, in some other respects,the better 
animal. His love is blind ; he does not study the de- 
fects of his master to find a pretext to betray him ; 
but he loves on the disinterested plan, that gener- 
ates, rrz*,tude for cruelty as well as kindness. He 

\ 


‘ 


His 
sagacity discovers his master’s respect for the artifi- 
cial distinctions of society, and he will, in conse- 
quence, bark obstreperously at a beggar. If he 
should hire out his services, money would not re- 
pay them; he might make his own terms with his 
master. But nature intended him fora friend, and 
man has made him a slave. He is at first a pet, 
and is doubly ill used when he loses favor, for none 
is less loved than a discarded favorite. 

His master, wivh a confidence in his courage,will 
oppose him to stronger and fiercer dogs, and when 
all has been done that courage and constancy can 
do, will reproach him with cowardice, and beat him 
for having been vanished under odds. 

Time steals upon him and he becomes stiff and 
inactive; service and fidelity are forgotten and the 
dog, when he can no longer serve you, is knocked in 
the head by his ungrateful master, and should their 
respective epitaphs be written on the basis of truth, 
that of the man would contain the least commenda- 
tion. 
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THE ELDER SISTER. 

Children are apt to think, that the whole busi- 
ness of instruction, guidance and example devolves 
on their parents; and that for themselves they have 
nothifig to do, but to learn, to obey and to imitate. 
They have to answer separately for their own con- 
duct, but have no care of each other, and the influ- 
ence they may feel or impart among themselves is 
of little consequence. Now this is in fact true 
to some extent, with very young children ; but those 
who are older ought to feel that they are lights in 
their father’s house, and that their light should not 
be dim nor concealed. An elder sister, approach- 
ing to the years of womanhood, and having the 
younger children of the family around her, is al- 
ready placed in a situation of great responsibility, 
where she has the power of doing great good or 
lasting injury. She may contribute very much to 
form the minds and manners of the little ones 
about her, and to mould their characters into a 
shape which they shall wear during their whole 
life. They ought to feel that they, young and in- 
experienced as they are, may produce impressions 
on the,immortal minds of beloved relatives, which 
will not be effaced forever. 

An elder sister spends much of her time with 
the younger children; sometimes in the presence 
of the mother, and often when she is absent. EI- 
der brothers are mostly abroad ; the sister more at 
home. On her: sometimes is devolved the care of 
“guiding the house,” for an hour or two, or halfa 
day atatime. She must either “‘ keep school” for 
the little orfes, or direct their work, or watch over 
them while they play. She must report to their pa- 
rents on their return, about their good behaviour or 
misconduct, and give a fair account of any unto- 
ward accident or occurrence. For the time being 
she stands tn the mother’s place, and of course has 
no small share of the mother’s responsibility and 
care. And so when the mother is at home, though 
the direction of affairs is not in the elder sister’s 
hands, yet her constant and familiar intercourse 
with the younger ones, gives her great opportuni- 
ties; and every opportunity to be useful, is a talent 
with which she is entrusted and which she ought 
conscientiously to employ. 

An elder sister also has the confidence of the 
younger children. They know that she has more 
understanding and knowledge than themselves ; 
she is able to teach them, to help them, to protect 
them ; they feel that she has some degree of author- 
ity or control over them. They look up to her, 
therefore, with some respect and confidence, and 
submit themselves to her direction and guidance. 
They are ready to believe what she says, to imi- 
tate what she does, and to drink into the same spir- 
it that she manifests. This they do without reflec- 
tion, and without the least thought whether her in- 
fluence over them is bad or good, injurious or salu- 
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tion, they run to her in their wants and distresseg 
and pour their complaints and sorrows into her 
sympathising bosom. Let her not abuse such a 
confidence, or disappoint such expectations 0 
fail to make a good use of such a controlling inf 4 
ence. niin 

_ Her parents place great dependance on the 
aid of an elder sister. ‘They have watched ove 
the tottering steps of her infancy, and now ike 
small relief of their own cares from her experience 
They have felt the need ofan example before their 
little ones, that shall explain and enforce their re. 
cepts; the example of a child too, which children 
can feel comes near to themselves. Happy the pa. 
rents who can direct their youngest branches to an 
elder sister, and say ‘ Be ye followers of her, for 
she always does that which is pleasing to “un! 
Happy the groupe of younger children, who have 
an elder that may be safely followed. 

If such is the influence of an elder sister in her 
father’s house ; if her honored parents and her af. 
fectionate brothers and sisters regard her as-an im. 
portant friend and helper in her family circle. 
then ‘what manner of person ought she to be.” 
How attentive should she be to every trust how 
faithful to every duty, how watchful against ever 
danger. : 
the will of God and the pleasure of her parents re. 
specting the duties of her station. How “ kindy 
affectioned” should she be towards the little nurt 
lings by her side ; with what unwearied care should 
she attempt to set their early feet in the right way. 

Some of the ways in which she may dischage 
the duties of this tender relation, and avoid temp- 
tations and dangers that surround her, will daim 
our attention hereafter. 

—-eLe— 
For the Youth’s Compinion. 
THE WANDERING COMPANION, 

Messrs. Eprrors,—See what you hase done. 
When I was packed up and left your office, I took 
my seat in the mail stage and was brought up here, 
a hundred miles, to the town of C , in New- 
Hampshire. Here I was crammed into the Post 
Office and lodged a short time; when my little 
friend, as he was called, came running slong for me 
and took me home. Then he, with his brother and 
sister, turned me over and inspected me on every 
side, with great joy. Soon after I was sent off to 
Dea. L.’s, where seven or eight persons handled 
me overand over. Next I was carried to a very 
neat Jittle girl, and she with a number of others in- 
spected me earnestly. After this | was carried to 
the meeting-house, and placed on the table before 
the pulpit; where I was quickly snatched up by 
the Sabbath School children, and set out on new 
travels. Now Iam so torn and worn out, that! 
can scarcely speak. But I see another of the 
family hurrying along after me, fresh from your of 
fice, and I see not but you resolve to wear us all 
out in the service of those little folks. 

Your injured friend, 
A “ Yourn’s Companion.” 








POETRY. 








From the Children’s Magazine. 


THE CHILD’S TREASURE. 
Child. 


«* Give me this money, mother dear ! 

1’ll always keep it safely here, 

Till some poor beggar child may come 

Who wanders on without a home. 

*¢ And then how gladly I can say, 

€ Come here, poor child ! come here, I pray! 

© Take this, and buy some clothes and bread : 

© °Tis all my own, mama has said.’ ” 
Mother. 


«© Take it, my child! your little store : 

? Twill be my care to make it more, 

I thank my God, who makes you know, 
The sweet delight of pitying woe. 
, Jesus was gentle, piteous, kind ; 

May you possess his heavenly mind! 
Like him delight in doing good, 

More than in play, or clothes, or food.” 
The merciful shall mercy find, 

And Gop is gracious to the kind ; 








tary. If they are treated with kindness and atten- 
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But those who waste what Gop has given, 
Such are not in the way to heaven. 





How anxiously should she seek to know/ 
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